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victor in the war. Neither the military authorities nor the other
statesmen have ever tried to tell the nation the truth about the
war and its real ending. Instead they have made irresponsible
exaggerated speeches and encouraged the people in pride and
vanity. The army is costing far more than it ought to. Anybody
with the slightest military knowledge ought to know that there is
abundant room for reform, not only in the army but also in the
navy. If we are to maintain our military position on the mainland
we require more divisions, but we ought not to require more money,
if the Diet will only insist on strict accountability of the military
fund.

At first sight these two statements appeared to be dia-
metrically opposed, but they were not really so. The
military authorities demanded an expansion of the army,
which the country could not possibly afford. Captain
Nichimoto therefore advocated the abandonment of the
Manchurian plans. General Toji recommended purifi-
cation of the accounts, and the education of the nation
to the fact that Japan was not the real victor in the Rus-
sian War and strenuous efforts must be made to restore
her military position. In either case the fact remained
that Japan militarily was not the Great Power she was
supposed to be, and consequently the Russian theory,
that by allowing and encouraging her further expansion
in China Japan would perform her own happy dispatch,
appears to have had considerable justification. Although
the Japanese are inclined to feel contempt for Russian
diplomacy, a comparative study of the history of the two
nations until the sudden end of the Tsardom shows a
distinct credit balance on the Russian side as regards
Eastern affairs.

The late Count Hayashi once in conversation reminded
me that the Russians had a good deal of Oriental in them,
which made them the most difficult of the European
nations to conduct negotiations with. Subsequent revela-
tions might perhaps have altered his opinion had he lived.
A Russian diplomat on another occasion expressed to me
the view that it was the Russian diplomats who were
working under difficulties, because of the various cross-
currents at St. Petersburg.